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tory note to each poem shows by paraphrase or analysis the cen- 
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circumstances under which the verses were written. The relation 
of the poet to his Greek models and his influence on subsequent 


Latin literature, are clearly shown. 
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THE TREATMENT OF ORESTES IN 
GREEK TRAGEDY! 


In the story of Orestes, as it is treated in Greek 
tragedy, we get light on the attitude of the ‘great 
three’ toward religion, ethics, dramatic art, and human 
life. Each poet treated the subject in accordance 
with his own character and views, and in conformity 
with public opinion and the standards of his age. 
Each was a leader of thought and yet each reflected 
the tendencies of his time. 

A period of about forty years separated the Electra 
of Sophocles from the Oresteia of Aeschylus; probably 
less than a decade separated it from the Electra of 
Euripides. Yet Sophocles’s treatment of the matricide 
and of the ethical problems involved therein is far 
closer to the elder tragedian’s than it is to that of the 
younger. In the Orestes of Euripides, also, while the 
names of the persons and certain features of the legend 
are adhered to, the characters are, one and all, studies of 
contemporary life, subject to the social and political 
conditions of fifth century Argos. 

A brief summary of the legend of Orestes as it 
appeared before the time of Aeschylus will enable us 
better to understand how far each of the tragic poets 
followed the traditional story, or brought in variations 
to suit his own dramatic purposes. 

Early in the Iliad we have a splendid picture of 


Agamemnon, king of men, and later there is one refer- 


ence to Orestes, a child at home in Mycenae, with his 
three sisters. In the Odyssey it is told how Clytem- 
nestra, while Agamemnon is away fighting at Troy, 
yielded to the solicitations of Aegistheus, though the 
latter was warned by Hermes that he would perish by 
the hand of the young Orestes, if he married the wedded 
wife of the king. In several other passages we hear 
how Agamemnon, on returning victorious from Troy 
to Argolis, was treacherously murdered by the crafty 
Aegistheus. Nowhere, excepting once where the shade 
of Agamemnon speaks, does Homer say that Clytem- 
nestra had a hand in the murder of the king, or that 
Orestes slew his mother; though Orestes is extolled 
as having done a just deed in slaying Aegistheus. 

In the Epic Cycle, a collection of late epic poems 
about the adventures of heroes, there were included 
poems about the Trojan War, in which it is told that 
Agamemnon on his return was slain by Aegistheus 
and Clytemnestra. These poems were in part in- 
spired by priests of the Delphic Oracle, who introduced 
into the old belief—which was that blood-guiltiness 
could only be wiped out by the death of the murderer— 


This paper was read at the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, at the University of 
Pittsburgh. April 28, 1922. ; 


* and the fourth generation. 


the new idea that the murderer-may be purified of his 
guilt by an act of ritual; that there may be degrees of 
guilt, and that Apollo, god of purity, may assign 
punishment and retribution, so that the guilty one 
may be at last cleansed of his crime. This was an 
advance on the old ruthless rule of a life for a life, and, 
as we should now put it, tempered justice with mercy. 
When, in the legend, Orestes returns and slays his 
mother, he comes into conflict with the Erynes, the 
Furies, the avengers of crime done to kindred. The 
question arises, How may a son who has thus, in 
obedience to the command of the holy Apollo, avenged 
the death of his father be saved from the pursuit of the 
Furies, absolved from guilt, and restored to peace? 

The story was next taken up by the popular lyric 
poet, Stesichorus, of Himera, in his poem, the Oresteia, 
of which only a dozen lines remain. From these lines, 
from two Attic vases, from an archaic marble relief, 
and from other sources Jebb was able to construct an 
outline of the poem (see the Introduction to his edition 
of the Electra, XXI). 

Dorian influences in the Peloponnesus, arising per- 
haps in jealous rivalry because of glories assigned by 
other poets to the house of Pelops, ascribed, in early 
choral lyric song, dark crimes to the Pelopidae, of 
which Homer had made no mention, but which play an 
important rdle in Aeschylus. 

Finally, Pindar, in his eleventh Pythian Ode, asks 
the motive of Clytemnestra in slaying Agamemnon and 
Cassandra, and states the sequel, how Orestes slew his 
mother and Aegistheus. 

Twenty years later, in 458 B. C., Aeschylus, then 
over sixty-five years old, won the first tragic prize 
at Athens with his trilogy, the Oresteia, of which the 
play that is first in order, the Agamemnon, is accounted 
the greatest of all Greek tragedies. 

The blood-stained story of the house of Atreus and 
the tale of Orestes especially appealed to Aeschylus. 
Born at Eleusis, and so surrounded in early years by 
an atmosphere of religious mystery, a stout defender of 
his country in her wars against the invading Persians, a 
firm believer in the majesty and the justice of Zeus, as 
the defender of the national cause, and a stern punisher 
of all crime and insolence, Aeschylus had pondered 
deeply on the great ideas of sin and punishment, 
on the certainty that sooner or later proud and guilty 
transgressers would be destroyed, even unto the third 
No sinner can escape, but 
wisdom may come through suffering, and character 
may be refined in the fires of bitter trials. These 
teachings are prominent in all his seven plays, in the 
works of later poets, and in the philosophy of Socrates 
and Plato. The human weaknesses of the Homeric 
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gods were repugnant to Aeschylus. Like a Hebrew 
prophet he tried to elevate and purify the popular 
theology. Nowhere are the deep problems of sin, 
punishment, and reconciliation set forth with such 
tragic power as in the Oresteia. 

Orestes does not appear in the Agamemnon and there 
are but few allusions to him in the play. The poet 
expends his strength in elaborating the wonderful 
character of Clytemnestra. In her hypocritical 
speech of welcome to her husband, as he enters the 
palace, victorious over Troy, she explains the absence 
of Orestes as due to her care in sending him for safety 
to Strophius of Phocis, in case a rebellion should arise at 
home. Cassandra also thus significantly prophesies (I 
use Verrall’s rendering): 


Yet not unregarded of heaven shall we die. For there 
shall come another yet to requite for us, one born to 
slay his mother, to avenge his sire. Exiled from this 
land, a wanderer disarmed, he shall return to put on 
this tower of unnatural crimes that pinnacle where- 
unto his father’s death is the leading spire. 


And, at the very close of the play, the loyal chorus of 
Elders, now prisoners, taunts Aegistheus as a craven 
and prays his day may come, if heaven send back 
Orestes to the land. 

At the opening of the second play of the trilogy, 
The Libation-Bearers, Clytemnestra and her para- 
mour, Aegistheus, have been ruling for some seven years 
as triumphant usurpersin Argos. Electra is practically 
a slave in the palace, under close watch, and the guilty 
pair are in full security, with little fear of the youthful 
and friendless Orestes, now in exile. But the avenger is 
near, with his friend and supporter, Pylades. The 
lack of dramatic action in the first part of this central 
play springs from no fault of construction, but is 
designed, that the two actors, Orestes and Electra, 
may, by the long and solemn invocation of the spirit 
of their father in the nether world, gather strength for 
their great task. There is no lack of decision and force 
in the character of the avenger, but he, and we also, 
need all divine sanction possible in order to acquiesce in 
the justice of the coming deed. To the modern reader 
this scene may seem long drawn out and of interest 
mainly as explaining an element of old Greek religious 
cult. To the audience, who believed in Apollo, and 
followed with eye and ear the scene, and were conscious 
of its relation to the whole trilogy, it must have been 
deeply impressive. From the Greek point of view it 
was an essential part of the action. 

Divine influence is working throughout this play. 
As an instance, note Clytemnestra’s dream. On.the 
night before the arrival of Orestes, she dreamed that 
she brought forth a serpent and that, when she nursed 
it, it drew blood from her breast. Though alarmed at 


this portent, yet, by the advice of her prophets, who * 


saw in it no reference to Orestes, with characteristic 
effrontery she bids Electra and her companions, the 
Chorus of the play, proceed to the tomb of Agamemnon, 
bearing libations in order to propitiate his spiric for her. 
This act of Clytemnestra, instigated for her own pur- 
poses, leads the way for the meeting of brother and sister. 


Electra, however, proceeds to invoke with prayers 
and offerings her father’s spirit in her own behalf, 
To her astonishment she finds on the tomb the lock of 
hair just placed there by Orestes, who is in concealment, 
with Pylades, close by. Fortified by their long com- 
munion with the spirit of their sire, and encouraged by 
the choral ode which chants, with mythical allusions, 
the wickedness of Clytemnestra, they proceed to the 
work of vengeance. Sympathy for Orestes is increased by 
the homely laments of his old nurse, who believes him 
dead, as she.tells in most realistic words her care for 
him in his infancy, thus adding a human touch to the 
dreadful events. 

The last scenes of the Libation-Bearers recall the 
grandeur and the tragic power of the Agamemnon, 
Within the space of two hundred lines, after the ex- 
piring cry of Aegistheus is heard within, occurs the 
high-wrought parley between the avenger and_ his 
mother. When, at its close, she makes a final appeal 
for pity, though no fear blanches her haughty spirit, 
he seems for a moment to falter before the awfulness 
of his impending act. But the warning voice of 
Pylades, to remember the behest of Loxias, ‘Rather 
hold all men enemies than the gods’, nerves him to 
proceed, and he parries with cold logic, after the Greek 
manner, her pleas, and drags her indoors to lie in 
death beside Aegistheus. The Chorus, loyal to the 
end, sings a brief ode of sad triumph that light has at 
last shone upon the troubled house. 

It is a scene of tragic horror when Orestes comes 
forth holding the blood-dyed, fatal robe in which his 
father had been entangled, slain by the axe of Clytem- 
nestra years before. The strain is too great now for 
Orestes. The madness of remorse, as he feels the 
approach of the Furies, begins to creep over him. The 
robe bespattered with the blood of both parents seems 
to his reeling brain alive with the avenging spirits of 
his mother’s blood. Then follow broken phrases by 
which he seeks to name the thing, thus strikingly 
rendered by Verrall: 


What words shall I use of such, to take the very gentlest? 
A trap were it for beast?. .. .Or bath-curtain fit 
to wrap the feet of a corpse?. ...Nay, rather a 
sieve. . .no, a snare, you might say. . . .and a foot- 
entangling garment. . . .This were the kind of thing 
for a man to get, who cozened travellers, and practised 
for his living to beguile and then rob them; with sucha 
cunning weapon might he take off many a life, and 
his heart often glow with. . . .Ah, such an one as she 
may I never have in my dwelling for house-fellow! 
God strike me dead sooner. .. .having no child! 


He sees his father’s blood besmearing the many- 
hued embroidery, and justifies his deed as righteous 
because done in obedience to the god. At length, 
frenzied by the horrible vision of the Furies, he rushes 
forth to seek refuge at the Delphic shrine. 

At the opening of the Eumenides, the tortured 
Orestes, with bloody sword, is seen clinging to the 
Omphalos of Apollo’s shrine; and about him, in un- 
easy slumber, the dreadful Furies couch, hideous hags, 
black-robed, snake-locked, with blood-dripping eyes. 
Though he has performed a righteous act, a mother's 
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curse calls for vengeance. Justice due to kindred 
must be rendered. How does the poet sustain our 
interest in the avenger, now that, after his great rdle 
of action, he must play a passive part? ' It is a proof of 
the art of Aeschylus that the play is a real climax, 
and that, though the human actors are in abeyance, 
the action moves on upon a higher plane, led by the 
great powers, Apollo and Athena, and the dread 
Erynes. The great moral problem of sin, of punish- 
ment, and of the satisfaction of justice, which has been 
ever present, is soon to receive a just and happy solu- 
tion. 

Assured of Apollo's support, Orestes departs from 
Delphi, and, after long and painful wanderings, the 
Furies ever dogging his tracks, he arrives, half-dead 
with exhaustion, at Athens, the appointed place of 
trial, and clings to an ancient image of Athena. His 
pursuers, following his blood-stained footprints, find 
him there. They pay no heed to the sanctity of 
the place, or to his claims of purity, and threaten to 
drink his blood. They chant their mystic ‘binding 
song’ to terrify their victim and to assert their in- 
violable rights as ministers of vengeance. As Verrall 
says, 

Here Aeschylus has put forth all his strength, and the 
drama ascends to its full height. The theme is the 
absolute and unchallenged rights of the Erynes within 
their sphere, and the certainty of their execution. 
The dramatic effects of rhythm, expecially in the 


ephymnfa, or ‘burdens’, surpass even those of the 
Parados, and are the acme of art in this kind. 


The goddess Athena now enters, questions the Furies 
as to their business in her holy shrine, hears the defence 
of Orestes, and announces that she will conduct the 
trial through a chosen court of citizens, who, under 
solemn oath, will give due heed to justice on each side. 
The Chorus rages that its rights are to be thus put in 
the balance, and declares that the sure foundation of 
justice for man and the State is being undermined. 

The founding by Athena of the ancient court of the 
Areopagus is thus both a defence of this revered 
tribunal, recently shorn of much of its authority, and 
a recognition of human judges in settling this moral 
problem. 


It must have been a scene of absorbing interest to 
the spectators. Athena is the judge. Apollo is the 
chief witness, and counsel for the defence. The 
Furies are the accusers. Orestes can only admit the 
facts and appeal to Apollo, whose defence is by no 
means conclusive, especially when he sophistically 
resorts to the argument that the mother is not the real 
parent of her child, but merely the nurse of the life 
that is given her. The real parent is the father, ete. 
Apollo cites the case of Athena, the child of Zeus, by 
no mother. 

As the case is about to go to the jury, Athena in 
majestic words declares that the charge is not sustained, 
and gives her vote for Orestes. Freed from guilt, he 
is now permitted to depart in peace. 

But the Erynes are not wholly evil and they must be 
satisfied. To avert their curses from the land and 


to avoid their enmity, public recognition must be paid 
to those principles of justice which they represent. 
£o Athena ordains that they shall be provided with a 
permanent shrine near the Areopagus, there to re- 
ceive due rites of worship from the people of Athens 
for all time. 

The trilogy ends with a pleasing and impressive 
spectacle, as all there assembled, deities, judges, and 
citizens, escort in solemn procession, with honor and 
respect, the Dread Goddesses—now become the 
Kindly-rrinded Ones—to their new abode. 

Thus in the trial and the acquittal of Orestes is 
taught the great lesson that only when founded on the 
rock of justice can family and State survive; and that 
guilt does not lie in the outward act, and that under 
the sovereignty of Zeus, the god of eternal justice, the 
innocent one, after inward and outward cleansing and 
suffering, may be purified, even from the guilt of matri- 
cide, and restored. 

Let us turn now to Sophocles. In his Electra, in 
which somewhat the same story is treated, the problem 
is handled far differently, in keeping with the poet’s 
temperament, religious ideas, and conceptions of 
dramatic art. Representing in his poetic art the 
artistic perfection of the Periclean Age, he likewise had 
pondered deeply on moral problems, as did his prede- 
cessor. Seeing clearly the sorrows of humanity and 
the tragedy of man’s life, he sought to harmonize 
them to conform to the goodness and justice which, he 
believed, governed the universe under the forms of the 
national religion. He acquiesced without question in 
the sovereignty of Zeus and in the truth of the Delphic 
oracle, and seemed to be unaffected by the sceptical 
spirit of theage. His marvelous insight into the human 
heart and his skill in depicting delicate shades of charac- 
ter rightly give him the title of the Greek Shakespeare. 
The cheerful and genial nature of Sophocles abhorred 
the more grotesque and horrible aspects of the crimes 
that afflicted the house of Atreus, and in his Electra, in 
conformity with his teaching that what the god bade 
is right, Orestes fulfills, without scruple or inward 
questioning, the command to slay his mother for her 
crime. No mention is made by the poet of feelings 
of remorse or of the visitation of the Furies, and brother 
and sister arrange and plan the deed with perfect 
coolness and selfcontrol. The act of matricide does 
not appear in any way awful or revolting. After 
reading the work of Aeschylus there is a tendency for 
us to adjudge the play of Sophocles as on a lower 
moral plane. Nowhere does Orestes appear reluctant 
and horror-stricken after the murder. This is a 
defect in the play that Jebb recognizes and which 
seems to justify Euripides’s attitude toward Apollo in 
his Electra. We may note a few features of Sophocles’s 
play pertaining to the réle of Orestes. 

The subject of the play lies in the sorrows and the 
emotional history of Electra. Subjected for years to 


ill-usage, scorn, and insult by her mother and Aegistheus, 
she has become hard and sullen, brooding over the 
murder of her father, nursing the idea of vengeance, 
and ever waiting for the return of her brother to help 
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her in this holy duty. This idea is dominant, even 
through the scene of her happy reunion with her brother. 
Feelings of personal revenge, however, rather than the 
exaction of just retribution actuate her. It is probable 
that the poet is true to nature, but he can not make his 
heroine attractive, as he does Antigone. For all its 
tragic element in the sorrows of Electra, there is an air 
of cheerful brightness in the play, far different from the 
solemn gloom of the Libation-Pearers. 

The Electra opens before the palace of Agamemnon 
at Mycenae. The Paedagogus points out to his 
companions, Orestes and Pylades, objects of interest, 
and urges them to hasten to their task. Orestes, 
stating that he comes at the command of Apollo to 
avenge his father by stealth and not by armed force, 
directs the old man to enter the palace and report that 
Orestes has perished in the Pythian chariot-race. 
Orestes and Pylades, after crowning the tomb with an 
offering and with a tribute of severed hair, are to come 
to the palace bearing an urn, containing the ashes of 
Orestes, as a proof of the old man’s story. 

Electra now enters, chanting to air and earth a 
lament for her wretched state, full of grief for her slain 
sire, and calling on the gods to send back her brother to 
avenge her. Her constancy and affection come 
out in her reply to the Chorus, who try to comfort her. 
And in the long dialogue with her sister, Chrysothemis, 
her heroic traits also appear conspicuously. She is 
more than a match for her mother, when with scathing 
words she rebukes her mother for her crimes and her 
evil life. 

As Clytemnestra proceeds to offer sacrifice to Apollo, 
the Paedagogus enters, and, in accordance with the 
plan, in a brilliant narrative, tells how Orestes met his 
death, in the chariot-race. At first Clytemnestra 
shows some natural regret, but speedily joy and feel- 
ings of relief are uppermost; but the anguish of poor 
Electra is redoubled. When Chrysothemis comes 
in with the joyful news that Orestes must be near, 
as the lock of hair—she seems to discern in it 
some family peculiarity—found on their father’s 
tomb must be his, she hears the tidings of 
Orestes’s death. Chrysothemis, like Ismene in the 
Antigone, tries to dissuade her frantic sister from her 
resolve to attack Aegistheus single-handed, now that all 
other help is gone. As the Chorus laments the quarrel 
of the sisters and praises Electra’s heroic purpose, 
Orestes and Pylades enter and place in Electra’s 
hands the urn containing the supposed ashes of her 
brother, of whose death she has just heard. Her 
lament and her expression of affection for her brother 
are most touching, and Orestes can hardly contain 
himself 

A few words must now be said concerning the recog- 
nition scene, about which so muc’ has been written. 

Euripides, in his Electra, criticizes in‘ a marked 
manner the recognition scene in Aeschylus’s Libation- 
Bearers. There, we recall, Electra is not at first 


convinced by the various proofs—the similarity of the 
hair, the marks made by ‘the heel and tracing of the 
tendons agreeing in measure with her own tracks’. 


She questions their truth, and is in a maze, between 
hope and perplexity. But, when Orestes compares 
the lock with his own, and produces a piece of weaving 
of her own hand, she is convinced and is overcome 
with joy. Aristotle (Poetics XVI), who represented 
the scientific literary criticism of the fourth century, 
praises this recognition scene, effected by reasoning, as 
superior to that effected by signs (the scar), as employed 
by Euripides. 

Returning to Sophocles’s play, we note that Orestes 
is deeply affected by the sorrows of his sister, and by 
her wretched plight. By sympathetic questioning he 
leads her to ask if he can be a kinsman. He replies 
that he will tell her who he is, if she will surrender the 
urn. She is loath to give up her chief treasure and the 
right of paying the last honors to her brother. But, 
when he declares that he is Orestes and that the ashes 
are those of another, and produces their father’s 
signet ring, as proof, she is convinced and clasps him in 
her arms. The dramatic art of this beautiful recog- 
nition scene is wonderful and would not be improved 
by more elaborate proof of identity. 

The scene of the vengeance is not made prominent 
in Sophocles; it comes almost at the end of the play. 
Guided by the report of the Paedagogus, the avengers 
enter the palace, while Electra stands watch at. the 
outside door. She hears the cry of her wretched mother 
as she is smitten, and shows how her heart is in the deed 
as she calls, ‘Smite, if thou canst, once more!’, And 
Orestes’s cheerful and reassuring greeting, ‘All is well 
within the house, if Apollo’s oracle spake well’, indi- 
cates an obedience to the god which had little relation 
to humanity and natural feelings. The slaughter of 
Aegistheus, well deserved, has some dramatic features 
as he goes within to see the corpse of Orestes, which, 
Electra tells him, has been brought home. He lifts 
the veil, and, as he beholds with bewildered horror the 
face of his partner in crime for so long, he is driven 
within to perish on the spot where Agamemnon had 
been slain. The play closes cheerfully, as it had 
opened. Orestes in the hands of Sophocles is rather a 
common-place character, and plays no heroic rdéle, 
though he brings two evil-doers to justice. 

The Electra of Euripides, which appeared in 412 
B. C., marks the change which had taken place in the 


‘thought and intellectual life of Athens since the Oresteia 


of Aeschylus was performed. The works of Aeschylus 
had fallen into utter neglect and his ideas had gone out 
of fashion. Verrall, in his Euripides the Rationalist, 
argues that the purpose of Euripides in his drama _ was 
to make a veiled attack on the State religion while 
outwardly in some degree conforming to orthodox 
views. His treatment, of the Orestes myth is so 
different from that of his predecessors as to show clearly 
enough the new sceptical spirit, and it certainly tended 
to undermine the old faith in the gods, as well as to 
take away the deference and the glamor that had 
surrounded the characters of the heroic age. Yet the 
Homeric heroes, with all their faults, had a certain 
elevation and grandeur about them, as though they 
moved in a serener air; these are now brought down to 
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earth with a vengeance. In some of Euripides’s 
plays the deities receive even worse manhandling. 
Theological and moral ideas of the Athens of Euripides 
certainly needed reforming. Euripides tried to bring 
in a new gospel of pity and humanity, and thus helped 
to prepare the world for the advent of Christianity. 

The scene of his Electra is laid before the cottage of a 
peasant, an honest laborer, to whom Electra had been 
married by Aegistheus, as a precaution against her 
possible union with some prince who might abet Orestes 
in any plan to return and seek to recover his inheritance. 

The worthy peasant treats Electra with kindness 
and respect and, recognizing the difference in their 
rank, does not behave toward her as to a wedded wife. 
As she goes to the spring for water, in rough garb and 
shaven hair, like a slave, bewailing her lot and praying 
for the return of her brother to avenge her father, two 
strangers meet her and enter the cottage to get from 
the hospitable peasant what food and shelter they may. 
Enter an Old Man, an early friend of Agamemnon, 
who had saved Orestes at the murder of the king; 
he brings a supply of food to help entertain the strangers. 
He shows a lock of hair which he has found on Agamem- 
non’s tomb, and suggests to Electra that it was cut 
from Orestes’s head, since in color it resembles her own. 
He tells of other marks, but she is not convinced. 
The Old Man recognizes Orestes as one of the strangers, 
and, when he points out the mark of the scar, well 
known to her, Flectra recognizes her brother and re- 
joices. 

The Ancient, by his contrivance and advice, ar- 
ranges for Orestes and Pylades to meet Aegistheus, 
who is in a near-by field with his thralls about to en- 
gage in areligious festival. The plan for the entrapping 
of Clytemnestra is of Electra’s own devising. It 
seems an act of the blackest atrocity for Electra to 
summon her mother to her cottage to give her daughter 
aid and comfort under the pretence that she is about to 
give birth to a child. In the plan of vengeance on 
Clytemnestra Electra is the leading spirit, and she 
keeps Orestes, but half-hearted in this task, constant 
till the end. It is the same Electra, a physical and 
nervous wreck, who is depicted by Euripides in his 
play, Orestes, degenerated into a monster of wickedness. 
Asa sort of lull in the progress of the action there comes 
in here the beautiful choral ode containing the story of 
the golden lamb, the occasion of deadly strife of old in 
the house of Atreus. 

The details of the slaying of Aegistheus by Orestes 
are given us with masterly power, in a Messenger’s 
speech. The young strangers had been welcomed 
hospitably and invited to take part in the ceremonies of 
the feast, and, as the avenger raised the heavy cleaver 
ostensibly to smite the sacrificial victim, he strikes 
down instead the murderer of his father and the usurper 
of his kingdom. Electra gloats over the corpse and 
utters moral maxims. Orestes shrinks from the 
mother-murder. He cares not for Apollo’s command, 
and in his heart believes the god a fiend. The stronger 
will of Electra nerves him to go on. The queen, who 


has alighted at the cottage, is by nature all unfit to 


play a tragic réle. Shallow and vain, she. almost 
moves our pity in contrast with her treacherous children. 

I will quote two passages from Professor. Norwood’s 
excellent discussion of this play (Greek Tragedy, 255, 
256): 

. . .Clytaemnestra is almost as ill-tuned to the at- 
mosphere which Electra constantly and deliberately 
creates as Sancho Panza to the high converse of his 
master. The queen has been summoned to her 
daughter’s cottage by report of a newly-born infant. 
She shows her natural goodness of heart by hurrying 
thither at once. . .and doing all she can to comfort 
and help her daughter. By this time she has all un- 
consciously ‘‘taken the wind out of the sails’’ of the 
avengers. 

Orestes, living in exile, has escaped the blight of 
Electra only to become a criminal with no illusions, 
proud of his worldly experience, witness the blunder- 
ing disquisition on ‘‘the true gentleman”, and _ his 
cynical comments on his humble brother-in-law. 
His onslaught upon Aegistheus from behind proves him 
at the best deficient in gallantry, and on the matricide 
itself nothing need be said. We can pity Orestes for 
his fearful position, but he is a poor creature. 


So the Queen enters the hut, only to meet her doom. 
At once there comes over the Chorus and over the 


. children a revulsion of feeling. Orestes is in an agony 


of remorse, as he lives over again his dreadful act, and 
the deed is felt by Electra also in all its horror. 

In order to wind up the play in the conventional 
manner, the poet has recourse to the deus ex machina, 
in the form of the twin gods, Castor and Polydeuces, 
those kindly sea-deities, who do not at heart approve of 
Apollo’s command, nor do they commend it as an act of 
justice; they try to comfort the distracted children. 
Castor bids Orestes flee from the approaching Furies to 
Athens for trial. Electra is to be the bride of Pylades, 
an ill return, surely, for his loyal support of her brother. 
The kindly gods express their sympathy at the grief of 
brother and sister over their separation, and, as they 
depart, say, in the words of Gilbert Murray’s version: 

Alas! what would ye? For that cry 

Ourselves and all the sons of heaven 

Have pity; yea, our peace is riven 

By the strange pain of these that die. 


But hark! The far Sicilian sea 

Calls, and the noise of men and ships 

That labor sunken to the lips 

In bitter billows; forth go we 

With saving. 

Dr. Verrall has with great power and originality 
discussed the Orestes of Euripides, in his Euripides the 
Rationalist, under the title, A Fire from Hell. The 
friendship of Orestes and Pylades so beautifully por- 
trayed in the Iphigenia in Tauris need only be referred 
to here. It has passed into all modern literature. 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH HENRY S. SCRIBNER 
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An Anonymous Epistle of Dido to Aeneas: An Edition, 
With Introduction, Translation, and Notes. By 
Ethel Leigh Chubb. A University of Pennsylvania 
Dissertation. Philadelphia, Pa. (1920). Pp. 57. 


_In view of the present great enthusiasm about 
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Vergil and all things Vergilian, this dissertation comes 
with great timeliness, inasmuch as it presents in 
scholarly form an excellent example of the post- 
classical view of a Vergilian character. This Anony- 
mous Epistle is a hexameter poem of 150 lines, which is 
found in the Codex Salmasianus (see Riese, Anthologia 
Latina 83). - It evidently owes much to Ovid’s Epistle 
of Dido, though the language is reminiscent of Vergil 
in many passages. Such elaborations of a Vergilian 
theme or delineations of a Vergilian character were 
exceedingly common in the rhetorical schools of Africa, 
where Vergil had for long been used as a text-book. 
There are extant a number of such dictiones from the 
pens of such writers as Ennodius, Coronatus, and 
Dracontius. 

The Anonymous Epistle here considered must have 
been composed before 534 A. D. (the date of compila- 
tion of the Codex Salmasianus). Dr. Chubb decides, 
on various grounds of prosody, usage, etc., that the 
precise date is not earlier than the fourth century. 
One slight hint, which she herself does not adduce in 
fixing the date, may be derived from one of her own 
notes. In line 140 of the poem the word diadema 
occurs. Dr. Chubb says, in the note on this word, 
“From the time of Constantine it was adopted by the 
Caesars as a sign of their imperial dignity. . .”. This 
might serve as a terminus ante quem non for the date 
of the poem, although it is unsafe to stress the point. 

Dr. Chubb points out (9) that ‘'The conception of 
Dido’s character is. . .Ovid’s rather than Vergil’s. . .”. 
The African writers were fond of mentioning Dido, 
but they often depart from the form of the legend 
which had become crystallized in Naevius and Vergil. 
For instance, Tertullian uses Dido asa typical character, 
but he portrays her as a great example of female 
chastity. He mentions the unhappy queen many 
times, but in his whole treatment of the Dido story he 
persistently reflects the African rather than the Vergili- 
an form of the legend. The same tendency may also 
be traced in other African writers!. 

In discussing the technicalities of the poem, the 
editor says that the meter (by which she apparently 
means the prosody) is of classical regularity, save that 
in three places initial 4 is counted as a consonant in 
making position. It should be pointed out that in at 
least two of these instances the difficulty may be avoid- 
ed by a trifling change in the word-order. In line 98, 
where we have 


corda ligavitamor. Quis tantum in hospite vellet. . .?s 


a transposition of the words gives Tantum quis in hospite 
vellet, which is regular. So, in line 132, which begins 
sed quod hospes eras, a similar change would give 
hospes sed quod eras, which eliminates the difficulty. 
In the other case, line 119, where we have 


numquam damna voco, Vel hoc mihi perfide redde, 
the problem is complicated by the intensive vel. These 
suggestions are made to show by what a slight change 
our anonymous author could have refined his verse. 
Violations of classical prosody, however, are common 


1Compare Carlo Pascal, Didone Nella Letteratura Latina 
d’Africa, Athenaeum, 5 (1917), 285 ff. 


enovgh in late Latin verse; witness the heretical 
dactyls of Commodianus. Another prosodical peculiar- 
ity of the Anonymous Epistle is the infrequency of 
elision; there are only five instances of this in 150 
lines. Hospes, by the way, is a favorite word with our 
poet; he used it four times. <A good list of the repeti- 
tious phrases is given on pages 9-10 of the dissertation, 
Dr. Chubb is, however, a little hard on the poet in 
censuring him for the poverty of his vocabulary, 
The Index Verborum shows 475 different words in 150 
verses, so that the author’s ‘word-hoard’ is not so very 
exiguous after all, especially as compared with that of 
some of his contemporaries. ; 

The text of the present edition is, in general, con- 
stituted with conservatism. In at least one instance, 
however, I think that the lectio difficilior of the manu- 
script may be defended. In lines 78-79 (where the 
text has a lacuna), the manuscript reads: 

gemmatis roscida vesui 
rident prata rosis et floribus arva  tumescunt. 
Here Dr. Chubb has adopted Riese’s emendation, 
vernt, instead of the manuscript reading vesui (which 
stands for Vesuvt), on the ground that, ‘‘Aside from 
the anachronism of making Dido mention a place in 
Italy, as Wernsdorf points out, there is no reason for 
the choice of this particular locality”. As a matter of 
fact, Vesuvius is close to Paestum, a place famous 
through all antiquity for the wondrous beauty of its 
rose gardens. Compare e.g. Vergil, Georg. 4.119 
biferique rosaria Paesti; Ovid, Met. 15.708, Ex Ponto, 
2.4.28; Propertius 4. 5. 61. Much has been made of 
this by some modern authors, as for instance Edward 
McCurdy, in his Roses of Paestum. It is highly 
probable that the passage here considered was suggested 
by one of the classical poets, since there are in the poem 
manv echoes of Vergil and Ovid. As for the anachro- 
nism, the pages of the African writers of the period 
blossom with such corpses. An instance is Fulgentius, 
who makes Vergil quote Petronius. 

Dr. Chubb’s notes, which are very full, contain a 
gratifying number of parallels from the classic writers 
which show that the author of the Anonymous Epistle 
was very well grounded in the literature. There are 
numerous reminiscences of Vergil, Ovid, Horace, and 
Lucretius. This again is in character. Though they 
might perpetrate anachronisms, and though they 
might commit linguistic sins which would indeed 
“have made Quintilian stare and gasp’’, nevertheless 
these African writers were well trained in the great 
authors, especially Vergil, so that the classical remi- 
niscence flows naturally, and often unconsciously, 
from their pens. 

On the whole, Dr. Chubb is to be commended for 
having produced an excellent piece of work and for 
having made an important contribution to the study of 
late Latin poetry. 
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The task which Professor Rostovtzeff set himself in 
writing this book was that of assembling into a com- 
plete picture the 350 papyri of the third century B. C. 
that give the correspondence of a Carian Greek named 
Zenon. They have been rapidly appearing since the 


discovery of the first group of letters, in the Fayum,. 


in Egypt, in 1915. Zenon became the manager of a 
great ‘gift’. of 10,000 arurae, that is, a big estate of 
unimproved land which Ptolemy Philadelphus had 
turned over for exploitation to his dioecetes (‘Treas- 
urer of Finance’), a Greek named Apollonius. Pro- 
fessor Rostovtzeff has accepted Mr. C. C. Edgar's 
identification of this great estate of 6,250 acres, of 
land which is the most productive in the world, when 
sufficiently irrigated, with an estate of similar size 
appearing in a document which was published as 
Number 1 of the Lille Papyri. I have no doubt that 
this identification is correct. Apollonius became 
divecetes of Egypt in the year 258-257 B. C., and re- 
tained this post, the most important in Egypt next to 
that of the king, until the death of Philadelphus in 247 
B. C. On the accession of Ptolemy Euergetes the 
great diovceles lost his position, according to Pro- 
fessor Rostovtzeff’s conjecture, and probably his life 
(20), and his estate reverted to the king. This con- 
jecture as to the downfall of the great man and the 
confiscation of his estates has been confirmed, even as 
far as the very date set by Professor Rostovtzeff, 
by two papyri of the Cairo Museum published since 
the body of the book was written; they are incorporated 
in the Addenda (170). Only the question of the death 
of Apollonius remains a conjecture. 

Despite all that Professor Rostovtzeff has done with 
the figure of Apollonius, and that is much, there still 
remains the need of a comprehensive study of him as 
dicecetes, or, better, of the position of the dioecetes in 
the third century B. C., as the duties of that official 
and his subordinate dioecetes have been more clearly 
illuminated by the Zenon correspondence and Professor 
Rostovtzeff’s treatment of it. I do not at all agree 
with Professor Rostovtzeff’s conclusion, based upon 
Flinders Petrie Papyri 2. No. 42 (a), that the holders of 
‘gifts’ of 10,000 arurae ‘formed a class that was very 
numerous in the nome. . .’’ (47). The enumeration of 
the ‘10,000 arurae men’ in Flinders Petrie Papyri 2. 
No. 42 (a) after the oeconomi, nomarchs, police, and 
royal secretaries, and before the comarchs and village 
secretaries, proves nothing. There was, indeed, only 
one royal secretary in the nome. Against Professor 
Rostovtzeff’s broad statement the following facts 
weigh heavily: first, the size of the Arsinoitis (some 
400,000 arurae, according to Fayum Papyri, Introd. 15) 
would allow for only 40 of the 10,000 arurae holders if 
the entire nome were thus parcelled out, which is un- 
thinkable; second, the position and the power of 
Apollonius were quite exceptional; third, the land in- 
volved was probably land just reclaimed, and the 
situation of the town of Philadelphia and its surround- 
ing territory was just at that time peculiar. Pro- 


fessor Rostovtzeff has himself (Addenda, 175) modified 
his point of view with the truer statement that ‘Apollo- 
nius was not the only owner of a large estate in the 
neighborhood of Philadelphia’. This statement will 
stand. The first is certainly not demonstrable at 
present, and is, indeed, highly improbable. 

Zenon, the Carian Greek, was not at all a great 
figure in Egypt in his day. He was merely a clever 
Greek, an agent of Apollonius who hitched his little 
wagon to a star. But the chances of history, ex- 
emplified in the accidental preservation of Zenon’s 
correspondence, have made him a central figure for 
any person interested in Egypt of the third century 
B. C. His correspondence throws a powerful spot- 
light upon the large Philadelphia estate of Apollonius 
and its management. It is, for historians and classicists, 
most fortunate that Professor Rostovtzeff was at hand 
to interpret for us in this book the thousand details, 
each difficult in itself, which appear in’ such clear 
light in the Zenon documents. In high degree he 
shows the power of synthetic treatment. Out of a 
myriad small things, each analyzed with microscopic 
care, he has drawn large and important conclusions. 
Every serious student of the Classics, every historian 
interested in the broad lines of economic development 
should read the introductory chapter (1-7), and 
Chapters II (8-15), III (16-27), and X (126-146). 
For students of ancient history a close study of the 
entire book is imperative. In Chapter X Professor 
Rostovtzeff draws his conclusions with broad and 
powerful strokes. From Zenon, the estate manager, 
he has worked, in the body of the book, toward the 
larger figure of Apollonius, who is a lesser edition 
of King Ptolemy II himself. Like the King of Egypt, 
the greatest business man in the world of his time, 
Apollonius is a big entrepreneur in many lines of 
production and trade (35) with an extensive business 
organization and a personal court in which Zenon is an 
important cog. Through Apollonius, Professor Ros- 


- tovtzeff moves onward to Ptolemy Philadelphus him- 


self and to the economic and political policy of Egypt in 
the middle of the third century B. C. The king was 
(127) 

. . .the very personification of the State, the emana- 
tion of the divine force which ruled the State and the 
nation. . . .the ancient system of a personal and 
bureaucratic administration of Egypt, with the 
economic point of view predominant, was restored, 
systematized, and concentrated in the hands of the new 
ruler and his servants, his bureaucracy. 


All the peasants, all the artisans, all the merchants, all 
the herdsmen work for the State. And the State, its 
aims and its functions, are crystallized and embodied in 
the divine person of the king. 

These conclusions substantiate the previous study of 
Ulrich Wilcken and others. The entire study of the 
papyri has tended to establish just this picture, that 
“. . ,the whole system was based on force and com- 
pulsion, very often on brute force’? (128). New, to 
me at least, are Professor Rostovtseff’s convictions as to 
the psychological effects upon the Greek agents of 
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their service under the unmitigated hardness of this 
administrative exploitation of a people and a country. 
At a time when an active political life was still a living 
heritage of the Greeks in the mother-cities, the Greek 
administrative agents of the Ptolemaic government 
lost the feeling that they were “city-state political 
beings”. The spirit of Apollonius’s court was that 
they were in Egypt “. . .to enrich themselves by any 
means and to escape any responsibility for the means 
which they used for this purpose’’ (131). Equally 
interesting is Professor Rostovtzeff’s analysis of the 
mind of the native Egyptians, ‘‘who never forgot 
that the Greeks and their dynasty were foreigners and 
intruders. They had no means, except strikes, to 
combat them, but they would not have tolerated them 
had they had free hands’’ (132). 

What I have given above is only a slight indication 
of the richness of this book in its depiction of personali- 
ties of greater or lesser importance in the Egyptian 
kingdom of Ptolemy Philadelphus and in its many 
suggestive conclusions. Its greatest value seems tu 
me to lie, however, in the agricultural and industrial 
studies which the author has made from the Zenon 
correspondence (Chapters V-IX, 42-125). Successive- 
ly, these chapters deal with the ‘gift lands’; the prepara- 
tion of the Philadelphia estate for cultivation; agri- 
culture, its technical methods and the kinds of crops; 
vineyards, orchards, and market gardens, as a study 
separate from the cereal staples; and stock breeding, 
industry, commerce and transportation. The book is 
replete with unsolved problems, especially this portion 
of it. Dozens of these problems the author has sug- 
gested for further investigation. The great importance 
of the discussion of agriculture lies in this, that the 
author is here dealing with empirical farming in an- 
tiquity, as it was actually done, and not with any 
technical treatises upon how agriculture should be 
carried on. 

It is in no way derogatory to this excellent book to 


say that there are many detailed conclusions with - 


which one does not agree, though the whole seems to 
me to be so admirably handled. In a field so new, 
many conjectures are necessarily subject to change, 
particularly in view of the fact that the author had to 
take into account about forty additional Zenon papyri 
which were either published or sent to him in transcrip- 
tion after the book had been written. The changes or 
corroborations resulting from these new documents 
have been noted at the end of the book in fifteen pages 
of Addenda and Corrigenda. As there are over one 
hundred more Zenon papyri still in the hands of 
dealers, further corrections of details will certainly 
occur. 

Professor Rostovtzeff has suggested that a certain 
Alexander whose name occurs in Papiri Greci e Latini 
(P. S. I.), VI, No. 614, may be Alexander, son of 
Lysimachus. A young pupil of Professor Rostovtzeff, 


Mr. Edwin W. Webster, of Ripon College, has made the 
more attractive conjecture that he is to be identi- 
fied as Alexander, son of Demetrius Poliorcetes and 
Deidameia (see Classical Philology 17.357~358). 


On page 5 Professor Rostovtzeff poses clearly the 
question of the relative importance of the Greek and 
the native Egyptian elements in the work of restoring 
the stability and the strength of the Egyptian State 
which was done under the early Ptolemies. It is my 
impression that he has overemphasized the changes 
made by the introduction of the Greek spirit and under- 
estimated the depth and persistence of the native 
civilization, which was, after all, a matter of the 
constant accretion of habits of over 3,000 years. 
Starting from this difference of attitude one doubts the 
validity of the conclusion that “‘. . .slavery was gradu- 
ally introduced into Egypt by the new foreign elements 
in the country” (30). Egypt had always used slaves 
in plenty. It lay next to the black belt of Africa, the 
immemorial source of black slaves. Without doubt 
the Greeks brought into Egypt a new type of slavery, 
an increase in the number of white Semite and Asia 
Minor slaves (20, 33). 

On similar grounds I doubt that future study will 
verify Professor Rostovtzeff’s view that the Greeks 
introduced new agricultural methods (144) into the 
country, except in the field of viticulture, which was 
new to Egypt (97). The Greeks did apply new energy 
and a fresh organizing ability to the system in vogue, 
and introduced new crops, ashe has proven. But the 
methods for the staple crops were the old empirical 
ones which had grown up with the irrigation system in 
its development of 3,000 years and were sanctioned by 
the experience of thirty centuries of farming. The 
Egyptian peasants actually did most of the agricultural 
work, and probably in their own old way. As witness 
of this read what they wrote to Apollonius (74-75; 
unpublished papyri in the British Museum, Inv. 
No. 2, 090): ‘There are not a few mistakes in the 
matter of the 10,000 arurae through the fact that there 
is no man <in control> who is skilled in agriculture. 
We ask you therefore, if you please, to call in some of us 
and to listen to what we have to tell you’ (my transla- 
tion differs in one important particular from that of 
Professor Rostovtzeff). The natives were no doubt 
quite right. They were the farmers. And Zenon, 
their manager, was not one. He was a promoter anda 
jack-of-all-trades. Compare, for the native knowledge 
of grain-growing, the words of the peasant, Psentaes 
(82: Papiri Greci e Latini, IV, No. 422), who quite 
evidently regards himself as an ‘ace’ at farming. 

Sometimes the driving force of Professor Rostovt- 
zeff’s mind carries him too far on the path of conjecture, 
One instance of it lies in his assumption, which is 
nothing more than an assumption (116), that Apollon- 
ius owned a wool factory at Memphis. Later, how- 
ever (135), he uses this supposed factory to strengthen 
a second suggestion that the Greco-Egyptian factories 
were run on Greek models with “large masses of slaves”. 
This is also based on the interpretation of madioxa 
as “slave-girls’, which is quite doubtful in itself 
(115). 
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